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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

An introduction by Paul Crath and a note by the trans- 
lator set the scene for these poems, which are grouped under 
Cossack Songs, Wedding Songs, Robber Songs, songs pagan, 
historical, etc., and simple Folk Songs. We should like to 
quote a number, but, as space is lacking, we must refer the 
reader to our files — or, better still, to the book. H. M. 

Women's Eyes, by Arthur William Ryder. A. M. Robert- 
son, San Francisco. 
This is a quaint little volume of short classical Hindu 

poems, mostly by Bhartrihari, the greatest of Hindu lyricists. 

The translation is by William Arthur Ryder, professor of 

Sanskrit at the University of California, and is done with 

an engaging dry humor in unusually clean-cut English. A 

little book to buy and cherish. 

The title poem is by King Bhartrihari, who "lived most 

royally" fifteen hundred years ago. 

The world is full of women's eyes, 

Defiant, filled with shy surprise, 

Demure, a little overfree, 

Or simply sparkling roguishly; 

It seems a gorgeous lily-bed, 

Whichever way I turn my head. 

D. D. 



NOTES 

All but one of the poets represented in this number live, or have 
lived, in the wilder West of the United States or British Columbia. 
They have derived their interpretations of tribal folk-poetry either 
from direct contact with the tribes themselves, or from love of 
their art, their rhythms, and sympathy with their ideas. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Dr. Frank S. Gordon, born in 1877 at Branchville, New Jersey, 
has lived much in our Southwest and in Mexico since his gradua- 
tion from the medical college of New York University. He has 
begun only recently to write verse, being moved thereto chiefly, 
he says, by a study of aboriginal music. He writes of "the variety 
and freedom of Indian rhythm," and illustrates his poems with 
very beautiful and original decorative water-color drawings, whose 
motives, both of color and form, are derived from aboriginal art 
and from the stark growths of the desert. 

Dr. Gordon, who now lives in Blairstown, New Jersey, has 
written also poems on Mexican motives, and lyric poems more or 
less interpretative of civilized life. But it seemed advisable that 
he should appear first with a group chosen entirely from the 
aboriginal poems. "I want to do my little bit," he writes, "for a 
vanishing and noble race." 

In The Tom-tom an aged warrior is beating out once more the 
rhythms of his life — living over his loves, dreams, battles, and the 
tragedy of his race. Tiratua is the name of his deity. Sa-a Narat 
is a chant which aims "to reflect fairly accurately the Indian's 
outlook upon life," and which is "characteristic in its opening and 
close, and in its rhythm full of repetition." 

Mrs. Mary Austin's work in prose places her among the most 
sympathetic interpreters of our western country, with its varied 
and picturesque life. She has published only one book in verse — 
Fires (University of Wisconsin Press), a play which has been 
given very effectively by amateurs out-of-doors in Madison, Wis., 
and Carmel, Cal. 

Alice Corbin (Mrs. William P. Henderson), who has been from 
the first an associate editor of Poetry, is now staying for a time 
in New Mexico. 

Miss Constance Lindsay Skinner has appeared several times in 
Poetry with poems on aboriginal motives. Her inspiration was 
derived in youth during much travel among the tribes of British 
Columbia. 

The only exception to the wild-western quality of this number 
is Mr. Edward Eastaway, an English poet now in the trenches, 
whose appearance in Poetry had to be immediate, lest the next 
issue of Georgian Verse should have the honor of introducing him. 

Mr. Travis Hoke, whose brief poems we printed last month, is 
no longer "a mystery" to the editor. In fact, he is revealed as 
associate editor of The Dial and still a resident of Chicago. 
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